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FOREWORD 


Furvrs historians will record that one of the most 
significant movements in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century was the development in America 
in the direction of an effective system of religious ed- 
ucation. How far this development will have ad- 
vanced by 1925 no one can predict; but if it main- 
tains the rate of progress kept up thus far in the 
century, America then will be well on the way 
toward having a system of religious education—a 
system conducted by churches in cooperation with 
the public schools—which will assure to the world 
an American citizenship that is not only efficient and 
powerful but Christian in its ideals. 

The Sunday school, as it so long has been called— 
or the Church School, its newer title—is and will be 
the heart of this system. How long it will be until 
week-day schools of religion conducted by the great 
Protestant churches become common, the writer does 
not attempt to predict; but the school of religion on 
Sunday is universal and in America is making rapid 
strides toward efficiency. 


The Place of the Textbook 


This textbook is one in a series written primarily 
to prepare young people for leadership in the or- 
ganizations of the church. It is readily understood 
that a book that will interest young people probably 
will help older people as well. Hence, the course is 
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practical for both old and young in separate study 
classes. It is not an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, however, and aims to be only an introductory 
study into the ways and means of making the Sun- 
day school function satisfactorily in its community. 
Frequent use should be made of the reference 
books indicated at the conclusion of the chapters. 
The more outside reading and research work the 
student does, the more profitable will be the course. 
Observation is fully as important as outside read- 
ing. While it may be impossible for many to observe 
good examples of what should be done, all can ob- 
serve conditions in actual schools and see to some 
extent, either in fact or in imagination, how the 
plans suggested would work out. Several valuable 
schedules for the survey of conditions in the local 
Sunday school are now in print. Especially valu- 
able is the simplified schedule entitled A Religious 
Educational Survey Schedule (outlines and direc- 
tions for a study of the educational work of the local 
church by the present Sunday-school teachers and 
officers), by Frank Wade Smith, and the longer 
treatise and schedule entitled A Survey of Religious 
Education in the Local Church, by W. C. Bower. The 
teacher should have one or both of these schedules 
and should assign questions from them for the stu- 
dents to investigate. It would be profitable to make 
a careful survey of the school a feature of this course 
or else to follow this textbook with such a survey. 


Making the Course Practical 


The aim of this course is practical rather than the- 
oretical, but’ the competent Sunday-school worker 
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must know the goals toward which he is striving 
and the principles upon which he must work before 
a study of detailed methods in organization will be 
practical. Both are offered in this course. These 
items are set forth clearly in the textbook, and addi- 
tional details of organization will be suggested in this 
guide and the books to which reference is made. 

Recently the writer visited one of the best Sunday 
schools of the country—the First Methodist Episco- 
pal, Decatur, Illinois. Here are a company of work- 
ers who have made themselves expert. Their knowl- 
edge in this field has not been acquired in colleges and 
universities, because they pioneered ahead of most 
institutions; they have attended institutes and vis- 
ited other schools, have brought educational ex- 
perts to their own school for instruction, have read 
and tested theories in a real school, until they have 
an institution that is a blessing to all whom it 
touches. What these officers have done within the 
past ten years, literally thousands of others can do 
if they are sufficiently interested. 


How to Secure Study 


No teacher finds it easy to induce all his students 
to study. In voluntary study classes the task is 
even more difficult. Most teachers, however, can se- 
cure a reasonable amount of study if they will pay 
the price in necessary effort on their own part. The 
lesson assignment very largely determines this mat- 
ter. If a teacher simply says, “Take the next chap- 
ter,” only the best of the students will pay any at- 
tention. If, however, the teacher has already gone 
over the material of the lesson being assigned, has 
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outlined it in general so that he knows what his aim 
will be and what particular discussions are to sup- 
port his main drive, he can give the assignment in 
such a way that almost everyone will want to pre- 
pare for the discussion. 

As will be noted, this guide suggests in each lesson 
at least one question or problem for all the class 
to consider and it indicates special assignments to 
be made to several students each week. If these 
special assignments are given to four on one day and 
to four others the next week, and so on, the work 
will not become burdensome to anyone. A few 
prepared students will assure a good recitation. The 
discussion method is greatly to be preferred above 
the lecture or “quiz” methods. Think out in advance 
a few questions that will interest the class and lead 
to a profitable discussion. Some imparting of in- 
struction through the talking of the teacher will be 
necessary, perhaps each week; but unless the class 
is very large, the best teachers will bring out the 
points of the lesson through discussion rather than 
by lecturing. 

That the lesson plans submitted are intended to 
be purely suggestive needs no emphasis in this guide. 
The aim, the point of contact, the assignment, and 
every other feature must be what the teacher him- 
self desires—not what some writer of a guide sug- 
gests. 


Enrollment and Examinations Urged 


All classes using this textbook should enroll with 
the Sunday-school headquarters of their denomina- 
tion, take examinations at the completion of the 
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book, and receive the certificate or other form of 
recognition to which they are entitled. Let each 
teacher talk to his class frequently on the subject, 
assuming that every student is in earnest and in- 
tends to finish successfully the task he has chosen 
to take up. Advice and leaflet helps for the conduct 
of the class will be cheerfully given by these head- 
quarters and by Sunday-school associations. 

Normally this textbook will be taken in the second 
year of the Standard Training Course. However, it 
may be studied at any stage of the Standard Course. 

“Give diligence to present thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2. 15). 
This verse may well serve as a motto while the class 
is studying this course. The joy of successful Chris- 
tian service is indescribable. Faithful study of this 
course will go far toward making success in Sunday- 
school work certain. 





LESSON I 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Scripture.—2 Tim. 2. 1-15. 

Aim.—To lead the students to see that efficient 
instruction in the fundamentals of Christianity is 
one of the most urgent needs of the world. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The importance of religious education. 

A. What is education? 

B. What is the importance of religion to educa- 
tion? 

C. What is the importance of religious educa- 
tion to the Nation? 

II. The challenge to the church. 

A. The home, the public school, and the church 
are the Nation’s principal agencies for ed- 
ucation. 

B. Putting religion into education is amine task 
of the church. 

III. The mission of the Sunday school. 

A. The school of the church. 

The only institution that attempts education 
in religion for all ages and for every mem- 
ber of the community. 

B. “To win” and “to train” are its slogans. 

1. To win every available, member of the com- 
munity to Christ and the church. 
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2. To train them for effective Christian living 
and service. 
C. An almost overwhelming task. 
IV. The need for skill in Sunday-school work. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact (or approach).—What is the 
actual publicity program of your school in order 
to popularize the school and effectively reach the 
community? Perhaps the question is difficult, for 
most Sunday schools have none. The occasional an- 
nouncement that everyone is “invited to Sunday 
school” or is “urged to stay to Sunday school” is 
usually about all the publicity it gets as the result 
of a definite policy. In point of fact it does get 
publicity, favorable or unfavorable, from the boys 
and girls. But very little is done to “sell the idea” 
of Sunday-school importance to the general public. 

In many parts of the country the writer has asked 
the following question, receiving practically always 
the same response: “How many of you have either 
heard or preached during the past twelve months 
at least two whole sermons upon the importance of 
the Sunday school or upon any definite phase of the 
responsibility of the church for training its chil- 
dren?” Almost none can reply affirmatively. They 
have heard frequent references to the subject, but 
seldom a carefully prepared discussion of such a 
theme. How long would it have taken the church 
to popularize prohibition or foreign missions if it 
had treated the subject in the pulpit as seldom as 
the subject of child training is treated? 

It is clear to the writer that the Sunday school 
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will never come to its own until the people are 
definitely aroused to see that the education of the 
rising generation in religion is not optional but ab- 
solutely necessary not only to the church but to 
the Nation and to the world. ; 

Further development.—The textbook makes a clear 
case for religion as a necessary part of true educa- 
tion. The events of the world war and the months 
that followed furnish vivid illustrations of the 
dangers of education without religion. Prussians 
talked a great deal about religion, but the rape of 
Belgium made it clear that the German empire was 
saturated with agnosticism and a belief in the “super- 
man,” who scoffed at the cross and confidently as- 
serted that “might makes right.” The bolshevist 
leaders of Russia are university men, but they were 
trained without religion and they expect to train 
their followers to hate Christianity. Have the class 
contribute other illustrations showing the absolute 
necessity of making religion a vital part of a child’s 
education. 

That the church must provide the religious ele- 
ment in education does not require proof but em- 
phasis. From that point it might be well to ask the 
class to imagine the Protestant churches without 
Sunday schools and to ask what form of organiza- 
tion they would suggest within the church to do this 
work. The discussion probably will make clear that 
while improvements in Sunday-school methods are 
needed, and while week-day as well as Sunday time 
must eventually be used, the Suntlay school of to-day 
is the main agency of the church for instruction. 

The actual tasks of the Sunday school will be 
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treated in succeeding lessons, so that the only point 
in this connection which needs to be made clear is 
that it is the business of the Sunday school to train 
the child in Christian living. Winning his alle 
giance to Christ and to the church is an important 
step in this training, but the task is a lifelong one 
—to prepare him to take his place in the world 
as a Christian worker. 

How much skill is required for teaching and direct- 
ing in the Sunday school will also be made appar- 
ent by further study. The main business of this 
lesson is to create an eagerness to learn how to make 
the Sunday school competent for its stupendous task. 

Reaction of the students.—After the class session 
is over, and you have returned to your home, write in 
your notebook what you believe were the chief bene- 
fits to the class resulting from the lesson hour. 
Write down a few of the things the students either 
said or did which make evident just how much of 
the lesson they appropriated. For example: “You 
have given me a new vision.” “I didn’t know Sun- 
day-school work was as important as all that.” 
“May I borrow one of your books? I want to look 
up further some of the topics discussed.” “I didn’t 
know whether I would take the course or not, but 
now I am convinced.” 


Assignment for Lesson II 


Ask each member of the class to be prepared to 
discuss the question “Why do we have a Sunday 
school at all?” 

Ask two students to be prepared to debate the 
question “Resolved, That our Sunday school should 
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be disbanded as an unnecessary feature of the 
church’s work.” Allow three minutes for the open- 
ing speeches and two minutes for rebuttal. 

Ask two students to be prepared to answer the 
question “In what ways did the Sunday school help 
me most in my childhood?” 

All students should do the “Constructive Work” 
assigned on page 23 of the textbook. 


Additional Reading for Lesson II 


Religious Education and Democracy, Winchester, 
Chapters I-IV. 

Primer of Teacher Training, Brown, Chapters I 
and XII. 


LESSON II 
WHAT THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SHOULD DO 


Scripture.—Deut. 11. 18-21. 

Aim.—To lead the students to see the broad fea- 
tures of the Sunday-school task and to desire to 
study these in detail. 


Lesson Outline 


I. What is the task of the Sunday school? 

A. Some inadequate aims. 

B. Real aim—to develop characters who can 
realize the ideals of Jesus for men in this 
world. 

II, A study of character. 

A. What is it? 

1. Character appears in the expression of 
individual purposes. 

2. A Christian is one who takes as his 
ideal of life the teachings of Jesus 
and who guides his actions by the 
spirit of Jesus. 

B. How is it formed? 

1. By associations. 

2. By atmosphere. 

3. By opportunity to act in response to 
Christian ideals. 

4. By competent teaching. 

C. How can the Sunday school assist? 
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1. By providing friendly contact with 
persons of strong Christian charac- 
acter. 

2. By affording opportunity for definite 
Christian activities. 

III. The need of knowledge in order to help the 
school perform its threefold function. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact—Why do we have a Sunday 
school at all? This is a good opening question. 
Practically everyone has some ideas on the subject. 
The textbook suggests that the superintendent and 
at least one teacher should be asked for his explana- 
tion of the main purpose of the Sunday school. It is 
surprising how few will answer with any confidence. 
The Sunday school has been known favorably for 
so long that it is “taken for granted.” Few, if any, 
question its rights to an important place in the pro- 
gram of the church; but relatively few give any 
careful attention to what that real place is. It will 
be interesting to have a brief debate on the question 
“Resolved, That our Sunday school should be dis- 
banded as an unnecessary feature of the church’s 
work.” 

There is just one reason for a Sunday school— 
namely, the child. Young lives need it. Older 
ones profit by it, but they are not so much in need - 
as children and young people, because their educa- 
tion has to a large extent been completed. Unless 
the children accept Christ and his ideals when they 
are young, it is not likely that they will do so in 
later life. 
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There will be little opposition to the statement 
that the Sunday school exists to prepare the child 
to realize the ideals which Christ has for him. There 
can be no dispute as to the general scope of these 
ideals. They involve the Christianization of every 
phase of human life. The Sunday school will not at- 
tempt to prepare a child for a business career. That 
is a detail‘other agencies can perform better, but the 
Sunday school will attempt so to interpret Christ’s 
ideal for a business man and so to guide the child in 
his thinking and in the formation of his habits that 
he will be prepared to conduct his business in accord- 
ance with the ideals of Jesus. 

Whatever religious nurture is necessary to prepare 
the child to express Christ in his thinking and do- 
ing is the Sunday school’s task. It might be inter- 
esting to compare this aim of the Sunday school with 
other statements of aim frequently heard—such as 
“to recruit for the church,” “to teach the Bible.” 
The Sunday school does win recruits for Christ and 
the church. That is an important part of its task, 
but only the beginning of the task instead of the goal. 
The Sunday school does teach the Bible as its prin- 
cipal textbook and always will, but Jesus himself 
used the Bible as a means and not as a goal. The 
goal is character and achievement in Christian 
service. 

Further development.—It is easy to talk about 
building Christian character, but a very different 
matter to accomplish the task. Ask the students to 
give their own definition of Christian character. 
Then ask them to name the factors that determine 
character. The textbook has not attempted to name 
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more than a few of these factors. Associations at 
home, at school, on the street, and in the church 
probably will be the most influential factors. Asso- 
ciations and activities are the factors stressed most 
by the authors. : 

The hint for the Sunday school is clear: If asso- 
ciations and opportunities to act are the principal 
factors in character formation, the old habit of con- 
fining Sunday-school work largely to asking ques- 
tions on Sunday and of making no effort to connect 
up with week-day activities of the pupil was clearly 
foredoomed to failure. It used the least effective 
factors and ignored the best opportunities. In the 
light of these facts what do you think of the emphasis 
once placed upon the superintendent’s review of the 
lesson? As a matter of fact, association was the 
most powerful influence in the old Sunday school. 
When the teachers were strong personalities, who 
loved their pupils and kept close to them as friends 
and advisers, the influence for good was incalculable. 
If they so taught that Bible characters also stood 
out as heroes worth knowing and following they 
made use of another great Sunday-school asset sug- 
gested by the authors. 

It is the newer education, secular as well as re- 
ligious, which emphasizes the principle “We learn 
by doing.” In habit formation it is clear that habits 
are formed by doing things and not by hearing ex- 
hortations or by answering questions. The newer 
educational science insists that learning also is de- 
pendent on doing, on the use a pupil makes of new 
ideas. 

This emphasis upon association and activity does 
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not, however, ignore the important element of im- 
parting knowledge to the pupil. The Bible must be 
studied as never before. It is a book of lives, not of 
theories, of men and women who in ancient times 
were trying to do God’s will, and whose experiences, 
taken altogether, reveal to us what God is like and 
what he desires his worshipers to do. Furthermore, 
there are 6ther items of knowledge which must be 
taught in addition to the messages of the Bible. The 
Christian must practice the ideals of Jesus not under 
the conditions existing in the Augustan period of 
the Roman Empire, but in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. Methods and problems in busi- 
ness, science, art, religion—in everything—have 
changed wonderfully. The eternal principles under- 
lying these activities remain, but the problems and 
methods of expression are very different, and the 
growing Christian must study how to apply the 
ideals of Jesus in this age. 

Furthermore, life is organized as it was not in 
the centuries covered by Bible history. The Chris- 
tian must do his work through institutions, es- 
pecially through the church; so church history and 
methods of work are being taught in the modern 
Sunday school. 

Close the class session by asking if any of the ideas 
brought out in the discussion are new to the stu- 
dents. Do the students agree with the ideas ad- 
vanced by the authors? If these ideas are true, what 
modifications in the program of our own school do 
they suggest? Have the members of the class read 
their lists written in answer to the second paragraph 
of question 2 under “Constructive Work.” 
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Reaction of the students.—To be written by the 
teacher after the class session. 


Assignment for Lesson III 


Have a census of the school taken a week or two 
before Lesson III is taught and ask each student to 
answer, in writing or orally, the questions in the 
textbook at the beginning of Chapter III. 

Have one student prepared to report the out- 
standing characteristics of each age period recog- 
nized by a separate department in the completely 
graded Sunday school. The report should be brief 
and in writing, to be presented at the most suit- 
able time. The Pupil, Barclay, presents these in 
Chapters VI-XII; and Life in the Making, Barclay- 
Brown, also describes them in detail in Chapters II, 
III, VI, IX, XII, XV, XVIII, XXI. Primer of 
Teacher Training, Brown, presents the matter very 
briefly in Chapter ITI. 

Ask a student to report on “the most completely 
graded Sunday school I have seen.” 

Every student should do the “Constructive Work” 
assigned for Lesson III, page 33. 


LESSON III 
ORGANIZING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Scripture.—1 Cor. 3. 1-15. 

Aim.—To, lead the students to appreciate the ne- 
cessity for grading the pupils in Sunday school and 
to understand how this grading should be done. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The necessity for grading. 

A. The school exists for the sake of the Ane 

1. The needs of the pupil are the de- 
termining factors in the work of 
education. 

2. The pupil is a developing being with 
different needs at various stages of 
his growth. 

B. God has graded human life. 

C. The Sunday school must suit its material 
to the God-given faculties for learning. 

II. The recognized Sunday-school departments and 
grades. 
III. Principles of grading. 

A. The members of the Sunday school should 
be graded on the basis of age, interest, 
and capacity; or, to put it another way, 
on the threefold basis of public-school 
grade, calendar age, and any special cir- 
cumstances (social or otherwise) which 
should be taken into account. 
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B. The plan should be flexible. 

1. Development and needs are not de- 
termined with certainty by the cal- 
endar or by the public-school group- 
ing. 

2. Some develop more slowly than others, 
some advance more rapidly than 
others in important particulars. 

3. While it is recognized that there are 
limitations of any system of grading, 
the standards given are the best 
known, and adherence to them with 
adjustments in special cases will go 
far toward insuring success. 

C. Suggestions for grouping into classes. 

1. Even in a small school there should be 
at least one class for each depart- 
ment. 

'2. In a large school there should be one 
or more classes for each grade, and 
above the grades classes should be 
determined by subjects to be studied, 
methods of study, or vital interests 
of the students. 

3. Separation of sexes for Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and Senior Departments is 
recommended, but is not so import- 
ant as that class groups shall be de- 
termined on the basis of capacity, 
age, and interests. 

4, Small classes are urged for Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate Depart- 
ments. 
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D. Progress and promotion are essential in a 

graded school. 

1. Promotion should be on the basis of 
development and faithfulness. rather 
than on that of intellectual achieve- 
ments. 

2. Some schools promote “with honor” 
and without honorable mention. 

E. Teachers should remain with their grades 
or subjects rather than move with the 
class. 

F. Advanced classes should be grouped on the 
basis of individual interests and needs. 
Promotion ceases with graduation out of 
the Senior Department. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact—Would you grade a Sunday 
school all at once or only one class at a time? Try 
this question on your class. It has been asked of the 
writer perhaps more frequently than any other sin- 
gle question. The question shows confusion in the 
minds of workers as to what grading means. They 
are thinking of it as identical with the introduction 
of graded lessons, whereas the two items are inde- 
pendent. 

Careful grading lies at the beginning of all prog- 
ress in education. It is a matter of sorting out 
the raw material. To-day John may be in the same 
class with Tom because Tom brought him, although 
they are several grades apart in the public school and 
have few. interests in common. Even in large 
schools, which boast of their excellence, the writer 
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has found girls from the third to the eighth grades 
inclusive all in one class—and workers of these 
schools defending such careless grouping. 

A good preliminary study for this lesson would be 
to take a census of your own school a week in ad- 
vance, getting at least the age and public-school 
grade of everyone under eighteen, together with 
whatever other information is desired. Study the 
returns and see if your own school is well graded 
in its classes. 

Further development.—While all schools try with 
more or less care to put their pupils into the proper 
classes, it is only the good schools that stress depart- 
mental grouping as well as class grouping. Back- 
ward schools have what they call an “infant depart- 
ment” and a “senior department.” The “infants” 
in some cases range from three to ten years of age, 
and the “seniors” often include all from eleven up 
to eighty. 

If the task of the Sunday school is what we have 
previously decided that it is—the development of a 
child for Christian living, preparing him to take his 
place in the world as a Christian worker—, it is clear 
that the ignoring of departmental organization 
means failure. Training in worship is given bet- 
ter in the department than in the class. Below the 
adults training in service through departmental pro- 
grams is of the utmost importance, and recreation by 
departments as well as by classes, by causing the 
one or two most popular tedchers in a department 
to be social leaders in the larger group, will solve 
many problems. 

More will be said upon the why and how of de- 
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partmental organization in later lessons, but it 
should be brought out clearly that in the modern 
Sunday school, while the class is still the unit for 
instruction, and the class teacher the keystone of 
the system, departmental organization is being in- 
creasingly emphasized because of its possibilities for 
training in worship and service, for enriching the 
social life, and for preparing young people in the 
science of Christian leadership. 

Have one or more students report on “The Best 
Graded Sunday School I Have Seen—What It Can 
Teach Us.” It would be interesting if you as teacher 
would present a few hypothetical cases of girls and 
boys who are entering your Sunday school for the 
first time. Give the necessary information about 
them and ask the students to sit as a committee on 
classification to determine in what grade and de- 
partment they belong. Bring up not only simple 
cases but complicated ones, as one in which the boy 
says, “I will go into Mrs. Jones’s class or else I will 
not join,” or the boy who is backward for his age in 
school. The more closely we keep to practical, every- 
day problems, the more interesting will be this 
course. 

An interesting discussion can always be started 
on the question “Should boys and girls of the junior 
and intermediate years be in separate classes?” and 
another, “Should a teacher move with her class or re- 
main with the same grade?” The textbook gives 
some of the arguments on the subject, and the stu- 
dents will think of others. 

At some time in the lesson there should be a clear 
statement of the outstanding characteristics of each 
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age period that is marked off by a Sunday-school de. 
partment. Have someone prepared in advance to 
recite on this topic whenever the teacher feels that 
this presentation will be most valuable. Some 
teachers would prefer such a statement at the begin- 
ning, but the writer would wait and allow the discus- 
sion to make clear just how much the students really 
know about the periods of development in a life. 
When it seems that the class is most eager for light 
on the subject this vital matter should be made clear, 
for it is really the basis of Sunday-school grading. 
The lesson will be successful if the class is led to 
see that every Sunday school is already graded in 
some fashion, perhaps ignorantly and carelessly, 
perhaps intelligently; and that every school, large 
or small, can be intelligently graded if the workers 
will take the pains to master a few principles in 
religious education. Each student should resolve to 
see that his own Sunday school is well graded. 


Assignment for Lesson IV 


Brief reports for oral presentation should be pre- 
pared on the following topics: 

Our present lesson material and why we are using 
it. : 
The comparative merits of the International 
Graded Lessons and the International Improved 
Uniform Lessons. 

The best system of graded lessons: a comparative 
study. 

What would be an adequate and practical pro- 
gram of teacher training for our school? 

Ask all of the class to be prepared to answer the 
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question “To what extent is our Sunday school en- 
titled to be called ‘a school’ ?” 

Ask the class to do the “Constructive Work” as- 
signed for Lesson IV. 


LESSON IV 


INSTRUCTION IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Scripture.—Matt. 5. 1-12. 

Aim.—To lead the students to see what should be 
studied in order to prepare the pupil for Christian 
service, with some hints as to how this material 
should be used. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The place of instruction in the Sunday school. 
Definition of instruction. 
II. What to study. 
A. Three principles that should guide in the 
making of a curriculum. 
B. Five tests of good lesson material. 
C. General subject matter to be studied. 


if: 


2. 
3. 


oars 


Biblical history, geography, and teach- 
ings. 

Biography of Christian leaders. 

History of Christian movements. 

(a) Church history. 

(6) Modern missions. 


. Fundamental Christian doctrines. 
. Personal problems. 
. Tasks that face the Christian. 


(a) The Christian and his church. 
(ob) The Christian and his community. 
(c) The Christian and his nation. 
(d) The Christian and his world. 
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III. Advantages of a graded lesson system. 
A. Comparison of a graded with a uniform 
lesson system. 
B. Why a well-chosen system is sometimes a 
failure. 
1. Introduced too hastily. 
(a) Public sentiment not prepared for 
it. 
(b) Teachers either unsympathetic or 
incompetent. 
2. School not properly graded. 
3. Right courses not chosen for each 
class. 
4. Instructions to teachers not heeded. 
C. A suggested plan for introducing graded 
lessons. 
IV. Helping teachers who teach the lessons. 
A. Methods of teaching. 
B. Methods of training teachers. 
1. The young people’s training class at 
the Sunday-school hour. 
2. The teacher-training class at another 
period than the Sunday-school hour. 
C. How the school can help the teacher. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact.—What is the difference between 
a Sunday school and a day school? Has the Sunday 
school a right to be called a school at all? In the 
days of Robert Raikes the Sunday school was for the 
purpose of teaching illiterate poor boys how to read 
and write, the Bible being primarily the material 
for instruction. In America, however, instruction 
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in reading and writing has always been considered 
the function of day schools, and instruction in re- 
ligion, preeminently the Bible, the business of a 
Sunday school. Lead a pupil to tell how prominent 
the element of instruction was in the Sunday school 
where he went as a boy. The sad fact is that too of- 
ten Sunday-school teachers have preached sermons 
to their pupils instead of teaching. Sermons wisely 
planned may be effective channels of instruction for 
a large company but not for a class, and unfortu- 
nately most sermonettes delivered in Sunday school 
have had little of the instructional element. 
Further development.—The writer, when visiting 
a Sunday school of five hundred members who were 
rather proud of their school, found out that one class 
contained girls from the third to the eighth grade 
inclusive. When he mentioned this fact to the super- 
intendent of the school, another officer of the school, 
who was listening, began to defend such a situa- 
tion. “Oh,” said he, “you cannot teach religion as 
you do other subjects.” Ask your students how they 
would answer such a statement. To be sure, there 
is a great deal that is contagious about a good char- 
acter and also about a bad one, but there is a 
great deal that needs to be carefully taught if one 
is undertaking to develop a stalwart Christian life. 
Paul, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and the vast ma- 
jority—if not, indeed, all—of the great Christian 
leaders studied some subjects diligently to fit them- 
selves for religious work. Some have accepted 
thoughtlessly the criticism 6f our Lord’s enemies 
that he and his Galilean disciples were unlearned. 
How could a man be unlearned who had studied by 
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day and by night for nearly three years with the 
greatest Teacher the world ever produced? 

The writer had many replies on his tongue for the 
man who thought that all of Biblical history and 
parables and exhortations should be “caught, not 
taught,” but the superintendent at once spoke up: 
“Now, Mr. , don’t be too hard on us. We know 
that situation is wrong and propose to correct it. 
In fact, we have long intended to do better in this 
particular.” 

Bring out the fact that some institution of the 
church must keep the idea of instruction uppermost. 
It is not the only factor in preparing young lives 
for Christian service, but it is an indispensable 
factor and it has been sadly neglected. If the 
boys and girls in the very families of your class 
do not have better facilities and helps for the study 
of arithmetic than they have for the study of their 
Bibles, the class lives in a most exceptional com- 
munity. The Sunday school—soon, we hope, to be 
supplemented by the week-day school of religion—is 
the only institution of the church which can be pre- 
eminently a school, which can take the old and the 
young of the entire constituency, place them in small 
groups, and then teach the facts they need to know 
to insure their healthy Christian growth. 

With the importance of instruction made clear 
the next great problem of this lesson is “What shall 
we study?” The textbook has an admirable discus- 
sion, of principles to be observed in curriculum mak- 
ing and of requirements that should be met by lesson 
writers and teachers. Ask a student to report on 
how far these principles and requirements have been 
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met in the lesson material that is now used by your 
school. 

If you have a blackboard, go to it and ask the stu- 
dents to tell you the general subject matter that 
should be studied in a school of religion if the school 
is attempting to include all that is absolutely vital 
for the culture of Christian lives. The outline gives 
the writer’s suggestion. The students will name a 
similar list of subjects. After it has been written 
down, call attention to the fact that this is prac- 
tically the program of the International Graded Les- 
sons. The foundation in all these subjects is laid 
in this series of graded lessons, and the special 
courses to be used for students eighteen years of 
age and over present further details. 

If the discussion has followed the lines suggested, 
the class has gone far toward choosing its own les- 
son system. The next step is to compare these Inter- 
national Graded Lessons with the Improved Uni- 
form Lessons. Have one student make the compari- 
son and then throw the subject open for discussion. 
For a complete study of the problem another student 
should compare the International Graded Lessons 
with other systems of graded lessons, such as those 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the University 
of Chicago Press, and others. If this latter sugges- 
tion is followed, however, it is certain that more than 
‘one lesson period will be required for this lesson. 

Why a well-chosen system is sometimes a failure 
also deserves careful consideration. Ask the class 
if they know of schools that once tried a system of 
graded lessons and later abandoned them for the 
uniform lessons. Bring out the reasons. The text- 
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book and outline give the main reasons. The trouble 
usually can be traced to a faulty method of intro- 
ducing them. The textbook gives suggestions for 
their proper introduction. In addition to using 
these it always will be wise to write to the denom- 
inational Sunday-school headquarters for the latest 
leaflets and free literature on the subject. 

Teaching methods and how to train the teachers 
also come within the scope of this chapter. It will 
not be profitable to enter into any sort of detailed 
discussion of teaching methods in this lesson. In 
a training course an entire book is given to the 
subject. The class may be referred to some ap- 
proved textbook. However, it will be not only profit- 
able but absolutely necessary to a satisfactory pre- 
sentation of this lesson to consider the importance 
of trained teachers and how to train them. The most 
common reason for not adopting or for adopting and 
later abandoning graded lessons is this: “The teach- 
ers are unwilling to do the necessary work.” 

There is no future for any school that tries to get 
along without building up an adequate teaching 
force. Why schools will try every other sort of 
method to build up a school before they adopt the 
really fundamental one is beyond the writer’s com- 
prehension, but the practice is well-nigh universal. 
There is no road to successful school achievement 
which avoids the training of officers and teachers. 
How this training can be done is told in the text- 
book and in leaflets prepared at your denominational 
headquarters, which are available for the asking. 
The methods used in the best-known systems of 
graded lessons have been tested and proved success- 
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ful. The teaching materials are also good. _ Both 
are being improved constantly. But successful teach- 
ing of religion will never come until the churches 
Seriously begin to train. an adequate supply of 
teachers. — 

This lesson should result in two well-defined pur- 
poses: one, that your school will look into the mat- 
ter of lesson materials and use only the best; the 
other, that your school will inaugurate a plan of 
training which will develop teachers who are compe- 
tent to use the best. A supervisor of instruction, 
who is responsible for the improvement of the school 
in every phase of its teaching work, would be of 
great value. Some larger churches have paid ed- 
ucational directors who do this. Other schools should 
elect an assistant superintendent for this responsi- 
bility. 

Assignment for Lesson V 


Ask two students to be prepared to report on the 
assignment given in the textbook at the beginning of 
Chapter V. 

Ask each member of the class to do the “Construc- 
tive Work” assigned in the textbook and to hand in 
the three programs in writing. 

Ask each student to be prepared to report on “the 
most helpful service of worship in the Sunday school 
which I ever attended, and the reasons for its ap- 
peal.” 

If a student can be found who will take the nega- 
tive, assign a debate: “Resolved, That departmental 
services of worship every Sunday are preferable to 
a common service of worship in the Sunday school.” 


LESSON V 
TRAINING IN WORSHIP 


Scripture—Matt. 6. 5-15. 

Aim.—To lead the students to see the importance 
of training in worship and to see how an adequate 
program can be conducted in their own school. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The need of training in worship. 
A. What is worship? 
What provision is your Sunday school 
making for it? 
B. How. does worship help to develop the 
Christian ? 
Il. Principles that guide training in worship. 
A. Unity. 
B. Familiarity plus variety. 
C. Dignity. 
D. Adaptation. 
III. The materials for training in worship. 
' A. The surroundings of worship. 
B. Hymns and music. 
©. Readings from the Scriptures. 
D. Prayers and benedictions. 
E. Stories and talks. 
IV. The leadership of worship. 
A. Forming a program. 
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1. Select a central theme or attitude of 
mind about which to organize the 
service. 

2. Maintain a sense of familiarity and 
variety. 

B. Selecting leaders. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact.—One day the writer visited a 
Sunday school that met in two opening sessions. 
Downstairs were all children under nine. Upstairs, 
in the auditorium of the church, were all the mem- 
bers from nine years up. The building provided 
space for other opening sessions of worship, but this 
school did not see fit to use them. In the beginners’- 
primary service the opening song was “When I lie 
awake at night, God sees”—a song that expresses a 
little child’s thoughts in a child’s way. Upstairs, 
where children, youths, and white-haired adults were 
all together, the opening song had as its chief theme 
the phrase “Oh, be ye reconciled to God.” This 
modern hymn has better music than most of its kind, 
and the music makes it singable with such a group; 
but the words had no message for a junior child. He 
does not think of his relation to God, the loving 
Father, as being one of reconciliation. 

So the writer, when he was asked to pray, deter- 
mined to lead the children in worship, ignoring the 
adults. He tried to guide the children in express- 
ing their ideals and desires,to God. Following the 
prayer the chorister announced another hymn. It 
was “I shall dwell forever there.” It may be that 
singing about being anxious to “dwell forever there” 
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expresses the sentiments of your nine- to fifteen- 
year-old young people, but such is not the case with 
those whom I know. 

Which of these two services was more helpful to 
the children for whom it was planned? Just how 
much good would the worship service have done as- 
suming that the prayer was as remote from the in- 
terests of the children as the words of the songs? 
Not two weeks ago the writer saw children from 
three to five years of age in an adjoining room sup- 
posedly listening to adult songs and prayers in the 
opening service. In reality they were taking off 
their wraps, talking, and otherwise behaving as 
normal children, oblivious to the fact that anyone 
was talking to them or expecting them to listen to 
him. 

The conditions described are typical of a vast num- 
ber of Sunday schools, perhaps of the majority. 
What is such an opening service supposed to accom- 
plish for the children? How do you account for the 
present way in which itis being conducted? How 
many opening sessions of worship were there in 
your school last Sunday? Let those who have been 
especially selected to look up the matter describe the 
programs of the sessions, estimating their worth 
to the children and young people. 

Further development.—This discussion of actual 
situations leads to a consideration of what worship 
is and what function it has to perform in the making 
of a Christian. Bring out the valuable points pre- 
sented by the textbook. Christianity teaches the 
possibility of comradeship with God, the Father, 
through Jesus Christ. As Christians we love and 
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strive to serve a divine Person, not a blind force. 
We talk to him, hear him talk to us, through the 
messages of the Bible and through our own medita- 
tions. We sing songs to him, expressing our grati- 
tude, our love, and our ambition to be like him. 
These acts that express and cultivate our attitude 
toward deity we call worship. 

Someone will say that the greatest factor in wor- 
ship is inspiration, that a little child can get this 
inspiration only by being one in a crowd, and that 
the inspiration and perhaps the habit of reverence 
will come from such a meeting whether the child 
understands a word that is said or not. The answer 
to this argument is that the inspiration that comes 
from joining a crowd of people who are praying and 
singing is a factor in worship, but not the only fac- 
tor—not even the most important one. 

Somewhere in his life a child must be taught how 
to hear God speaking to him and how he can talk to 
God as a child talks to his father. He must be 
taught how to do this out loud, both in prayer and 
song. Where is a child to learn to pray audibly, to 
sing the great hymns of Christian aspiration, if not 
in the school of the church? The home is an ideal 
place for this training in prayer, but how few homes 
seize this opportunity! Most of our Christians will 
be taught in the Sunday school or else they will never 
learn. When they have learned, they are competent 
to join the larger company of children and adults 
and take part intelligently in a service. 

The textbook has many valuable suggestions both 
upon the principles and upon the materials for guid- 
ing in worship. It is not necessary to treat them in 
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this guide, but they should be discussed at this stage 
of lesson development. 

The final matter is the question of leadership in 
worship and programs of worship. By way of con- 
trast go, in thought, to a school the writer visited 
recently. This school met in eight separate depart- 
mental sessions of worship at 9:30 a. mM. Each ses- 
sion had a, leader, or counselor to the leader, who 
had made a special study of the needs of his group. 
The songs, the prayers, the service of giving, the 
Bible drill, and whatever special features were intro- 
duced in these opening services were especially se- 
lected with one thought in mind—to guide the wor- 
ship of the particular children and older people of 
their respective departments. In the four lower de- 
partments women superintendents conducted the 
services; in the higher departments men were super- 
intendents, but serving, with one exception, as coun- 
selors rather than as leaders. A young man was pre- 
siding over the Young People’s Department, and 
young people led in prayer. Every feature of the 
services in the Intermediate, Senior, and Young Peo- 
ple’s Departments was planned to meet the interests 
of young people only. The adults had their opening 
service in the church auditorium. 

No, the departmental sessions of worship have not 
disrupted the school or lessened its inspiring influ- 
ence; on the contrary, they have been great factors 
in its success. 

Such schools are being conducted throughout the 
country to-day. They differ in some features, but 
in principle they are the same, whether in First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Decatur, Illinois; First 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Birmingham, 
Alabama; First Church, Topeka, Kansas; First 
Church, Evanston, Illinois; McKendree Church, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Brainerd, Minnesota; Bushwick 
Avenue, Brooklyn; or First Church, Los Angeles. 
This list is only typical. Schools are adopting such 
a program as rapidly as their buildings and leader- 
ship resources will permit. These modern schools 
win their pupils to Christ and train them to take 
their places in the larger life of the church and 
community. 

In a modern Sunday school the departmental 
superintendents are responsible for the worship pro- 
gram of their groups, although in the Intermediate, 
Senior, and Young People’s Departments they serve 
as counselors, helping the students themselves to 
be the leaders. There is also room in large schools 
for a general supervisor of worship and evangelism, 
whose business it is to suggest, tactfully, improve- 
ment in the worship services of the various depart- 
ments and to help in plans for winning those who 
have not committed their lives to Christ. There is 
no end of suggestive program material if the workers 
will read the latest books and Sunday-school period- 
icals and also send to their denominational head- 
quarters for leaflets. 

Reaction of students.——The reaction of the stu- 
dents to this lesson should be, “We will begin at once 
to train our pupils in worship more effectively.” 


Assignment for Lesson VI 


Ask a student to report on “the activity program 
of the most successful adult class that I know.” 
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Another should take the same subject with refer- 
ence to a young people’s class. 

Ask for reports on “how our school compares with 
others in directing the play life of its children and 
young people.” 

Use the same question with reference to the re- 
maining types of activity given in the textbook. 

Ask each student to make the list assigned at the 
beginning of Chapter VI in the textbook. 


Additional Reading for Lesson VI 

Childhood and Character, Hartshorne, Chapters 
XV, XVI. 

Education Through Play, Curtis. 

Games for Playground, Home, School, and Gym- 
nasium, Bancroft. 

Missionary Education in Home and School, Dit- 
fendorfer. 

Graded Social Service for. the Sunday School, 
Hutchins. 


LESSON VI 
TRAINING IN CHRISTIAN CONDUCT 


Scripture.—Matt. 25. 31-46. 

Aim.—To lead the students to see the important 
features of an activity program for the Sunday 
school and to determine to adopt such in their own 
school. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The place of expression in religious education. 
A. We learn by doing. 
By practice the Christian truth must be 
converted into Christian character. 
B. All activities must be selected for their 
character-forming value. 
II. Types of activity. 
A. Play. 
B. Giving of money. 
C. Loyalty to the church and service in it. 
D. Community service. 
E. Service to the world. 
F. Daily conduct. 
Right attitudes toward one’s associates in 
home and school and the world at large. 
III. A program of activity. 
A. The needs of the growing life must be the 
test. 
Activities should be graded. 
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B. Suggested activities by departments. 
IV. Directing the activities. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact—When you were in Sunday 
school, what did your Sunday-school teacher do for 
you in addition to talking about the lesson? What 
did he direct you in doing? Was his program ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the class? Are the ma- 
jority of the teachers in your Sunday school follow- 
ing his program or a better one? The recalling of 
days gone by may be interesting and profitable to 
the class. The activity side of the Sunday-school 
program is one of the last to be developed; in fact, 
it is yet in the early stages of development. Secular 
education has not long been emphasizing the prin- 
ciple of learning by doing, and the Sunday school 
is still further behind. Learning has been too much 
considered the process of memorizing the pages of 
a book. But we are at last coming to realize that 
all learning is to prepare for the business of living, 
and that the memorizing of facts is only a small part 
of education. Further, even the memorizing of facts 
may be accelerated by activities which heighten one’s 
interest in the facts. For example, marketing will 
heighten one’s interest in arithmetic, as traveling 
affects interest in geography. 

In religious education we need to keep constantly 
in mind that our business is to lead the child to 
accept and to practice the ideals of Jesus. To prac- 
tice the ideals of Jesus means to carry them out in 
habits, and everyone knows that habits are formed 
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more by actually doing things than by talking about 
what should be done. 

Further development——Many a Sunday-school 
teacher will ask: “How can I increase the interest 
of my boys? How can I get them to study?” The 
fact is that if he sees these boys only one hour a 
week and spends most of that hour in talking to them, 
there is very little chance of increasing the boys’ 
interest or their desire to study. But if the class 
is organized and meets weekly or even monthly for 
a social hour, if its members have various enter- 
prises to conduct, such as a basketball team, or an 
orphan to educate, or a room in the church to fit up, 
there is little doubt but that their interest in the 
class on Sunday will increase. Probably they will 
“play the game” by studying for the teacher, since 
he “plays the game” by interesting himself in their 
week-day activities. 

In an Indiana city it happened that one Sunday- 
school class’s activities were written up in the daily 
paper. Within the next few days the teacher had 
call after call over the telephone asking if new mem- 
bers would be received into the class. Some said, 
“T went to your Sunday school once, but they seemed 
to have nothing for me to do there, so I dropped 
out.” Practically every member of the school is 
anxious to do something with his religion. The diffi- 
culty is that so few officers and teachers are willing 
to take the time necessary to carry out an activity 
program. 

What is the activity program of your Sunday 
school? Call for reports on the assignment given in 
the textbook at the beginning of the chapter. After 
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this glimpse of the situation in your own school 
the class will have sufficient interest in the subject 
to discuss why we have an activity program at all 
and what principles are to be kept in mind in 
shaping up a better program. 

Types of activity and a suggested program of ac- 
tivity for the several departments are well treated in 
the textbook. Discuss what your school is doing in 
the way of directing the six types listed in the out- 
line. Have someone prepared to discuss “how our 
school compares with others in directing the play 
life of its children and young people.” This will 
involve a study of some other church which has a 
good recreational program. Have another student 
discuss “how our school compares with others in the 
matter of training in giving.” Have another report 
on “loyalty to the church and service in it.” The 
same kind of report should be made on the remaining 
types. A few of the schools which will serve you as 
models heve been mentioned in the chapter imme- 
diately preceding. If you desire to get in touch with 
others, write to your denominational Sunday-school 
headquarters. 

First Methodist Episcopal Church, Decatur, Ili- 
nois, has a chart in the auditorium showing the Sun- 
day-school output in service by the month. Each de- 
partmental room has a chart showing the activities of 
each class on behalf of (a) the church, (b) the com- 
munity, (c) people outside the community. 

Nearly every worker who is interested will ask, 
“But just what can I do?” This is one of the most 
frequent questions asked in institutes and in letters 
to denominational headquarters. In fact, the ques- 
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tion cannot be answered except by indicating types 
of activity. Leaflets that list “What Adult Bible 
Classes Have Done” and what classes in other de- 
partments have done are available. But they do not 
entirely answer the question. One class sends eat- 
ables to the poor, but the inquirer may live in a com- 
munity which has no one in want. Some class does 
a musical or dramatic stunt, but the inquirer may 
have no particular musical or dramatic talent in his 
group. 

The only way for the inquirer to solve his problem 
is to become in part an expert on the methods of 
play and of service. Read books, leaflets, and articles 
on this question. Have on hand such books as Hdu- 
cation Through Play, Curtis; Games for Home, 
School, Playground, and Gymnasium, Bancroft; 
Graded Social Service for the Sunday School, Hutch- 
ins; and Missionary Education in Home and School, 
Diffendorfer. 

After considerable reading in this field the worker 
can lay out his program with confidence. Two gen- 
eral Sunday-school officers will also be found helpful 
—one the supervisor of service, who may also be the 
superintendent of missionary education; and an- 
other, the supervisor of recreation. These could give 
advice to the teachers of all departments and be im- 
portant factors in making the school efficient in its 
activity program. 

Reaction of the students.—One of the best reac- 
tions of the students to this lesson will be for them 
to list some of the items in service and recreation 
which the Sunday school should undertake imme- 


diately. 
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Assignment for Lesson VII 


Assign to every member of the class the question 
in the textbook at the beginning of Chapter VII. 
Ask that one member take a class of little children ; 
another, a class of older children; and so on until 
at least one class in each department is assigned to 
someone for study. 

Assign to individual students a study of each of 
the following departments: Beginners’, Primary, 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Young People’s, Adult. 
Ask them to get leaflets from their denominational 
headquarters and to report on a model program for 
the department and a model program for a class 
within the department. (This assignment should be 
made two weeks in advance.) 


Additional Reading for Lesson VII 
The Beginners’ Worker and Work, Beard. 
The Primary Worker and Work, Thomas. 
The Junior Worker and Work, Baldwin. 
The Religious Education of Adolescents, Richard- 
son. 
Leadership of Girls’ Activities, Moxcey. 
The Adult Worker and Work, Barclay. 
Adults in the Sunday School, Bovard. 


LESSON VII 
THE CLASS AND THE DEPARTMENT 


Scripture.—Matt. 7. 24-29. 

Aim.—To lead the student to understand the im- 
portance of class and departmental organization and 
to learn how these features of the Sunday school 
should be conducted. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The Sunday-school class. 
A. The educational opportunity in the class. 
B. The work of the class. 
1. Instruction. 
2. Worship. 
3. Service. 
C. Conducting the class. 
D. The organization of the class. 
E. The relation of the teacher to the class. 
II. The Sunday-school department. 
A. The function of departmental organiza- 
tion. 
B. How to organize the standard depart- 
ments. 
C. A program for the departments. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact.—What is the difference between 
a congregation, or mass meeting, and a school? One 
49 
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deals with a‘company of individuals assembled to- 
gether to hear a speaker, and the other breaks up 
the company into groups determined on the basis 
of interest or capacity. The purpose of the former 
may be educational, though it is usually inspira- 
tional; the purpose of the latter is supremely edu- 
cational. One of the chief reasons for failure in the 
Sunday school is because its workers insist upon 
emphasizitig the mass or congregational idea instead 
of the school idea. The local church has several serv- 
ices a week where old and young may worship to- 
gether and listen to a speaker; but it has only one 
school, where the educational ideal is supreme, and 
where the company is divided into small groups for 
the one purpose of enabling them to learn. 

The keystone of the school is the class. If the class 
work is well done, the school is a successful institu- 
tion; if the class fails to perform its part for the 
development of the pupil, no inspiring music or in- 
spirational address or any other feature can offset 
this loss. 

Further development.—Why is the class so im- 
portant? The textbook answers the question satis- 
factorily. Is your own school working on the as- 
sumption that successful class work is the first essen- 
tial to successful Sunday-school work or is it placing 
the major part of its emphasis elsewhere? Call for 
reports on the question asked at the beginning of 
this chapter. If one report is made on a elass for 
little children, another on a class for older children, 
a third on a class of young people about sixteen years 
of age, and a fourth on an adult class, you will 
have a fair idea of how well your school is meeting 
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the needs of its pupils. It may surprise your train- 
ing class to find out how uninteresting the regular 
class sessions in your school are. If above the junior 
period there is no class organization, no brief devo- 
tional service, no report of socials or service activities 
to be conducted ; if practically the whole period con- 
sists of an exhortation by a teacher, with occasional 
uninteresting questions interspersed, is it any won- 
der that your school does not grow, and even loses 
those who were once enrolled? 

You are close to the secret of any measure of fail- 
ure that may be charged against your school when 
you are analyzing the strong points and weaknesses 
of your class programs. The next question to discuss 
carefully is “What would be a model program for a 
beginners’, a junior, a senior, and an adult class?” 
Send to your denominational headquarters for free 
leaflets on these subjects, and the students will have 
ample material upon which to base their reports. 
Students who have seen such programs carried out 
should be urged to report also. A comparison of what 
others are doing with class conditions similar to those 
in your own school will be highly profitable. Some- 
where near yours is a successful school. Bring the 
facts about its classes into the discussion. Such 
periodicals as The Church School, The Sunday 
School Journal, The Sunaay School Magazine, The 
Adult Student, and The Adult Bible Class Monthly 
frequently contain articles on class activities and 
methods of work. 

Instruction is the first task of a Sunday-school 
class, training in worship is the second, and training 
in service the third. Alli three of these functions 
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should be performed according to a definite pro- 
gram. 

“Did you notice the prayer which those boys [six- 
teen-year-olds] offered at the close of the class ses- 
sion ?” asked an officer of the writer. 

“Yes; who helped them work it out?” 

“No one; they wrote it themselves and now say it in 
unison.” 

With that as a beginning it will not be diffi- 
cult to train these young men so that they can pray 
in public without previously writing their petitions. 
In many classes every member can pray in public 
because he was taught to do so in the small group. 
The possible recreation and service activities are 
familiar to many in your class. Too much time for 
discussing these should not be allowed, because the 
actual details of a program must be worked out by 
each teacher. Leaflets and books will offer sugges- 
tions, and these suggestions must be modified to meet 
the local conditions. 

Great emphasis has been placed upon depart- 
mental organization within the last few years, the 
term “departmental” here applying to the groups of 
members embraced within certain age limits. While 
the class is really the unit for instruction and some 
aspects of service, the department is the better unit 
of organization for training in worship and a very 
great asset for conducting a satisfactory recreation 
. and service program. A small group can be taught 
to pray and can be of great help to each other in 
developing the personal religious life; but there is 
little inspiration in a small group singing hymns to- 
gether unless they are all very good singers. Some 
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would urge that a department numbering fewer than 
fifty is too small a unit for an inspiring service of 
worship, but anyone who will hear forty juniors or 
intermediates sing in a departmental service of their 
own and then hear and watch another forty where 
they are mixed with adults will soon be convinced 
of the fallacy of such a theory. 

“Why do you not give your juniors this particular 
room and let them have a departmental service of 
their own?” asked the writer in a certain church. 

“Oh, we couldn’t do that! Who would do the sing- 
ing for us?” 

Much of their alleged desire that the children have 
this inspiration of a worship service where all ages 
are mixed is nothing more or less than pure selfish- 
ness on the part of the adults who desire to hear them 
sing or see their bright young faces. The good schools 
are rapidly abandoning the mass opening service 
and are allowing the several distinct age groups to 
have a separate departmental service of worship. 

The advantages of departmental organization, 
however, are not confined to the better opportunities 
for training in worship which they provide. Effi- 
ciency in teaching is greatly improved, as a rule, by 
departmental organization. The departmental super- 
intendent has a much better opportunity to esti- 
mate the ability of his teachers and to improve this 
ability than has the general superintendent; for he 
ean build up a teaching force that is expert in the 
methods of working with a particular period of life. 

Recreation and service: programs are also im- 
proved by departmental organization, because here 
the one teacher who is the best social leader becomes 
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not merely an asset for her own class but a counselor 
for the departmental committee, which represents 
several classes. The same applies to service pro- 
grams. 

As important as all these items are for the Inter- 
mediate, Senior, and Young People’s Departments, 
there is another advantage that many will feel to be 
the greatest of all. Departmental organization, with 
its separate programs of worship and service, trains 
young life to take responsibility. There are few 
places in the life of the church where young people 
are permitted to make and carry out their own 
plans. These three departments afford such oppor- 
tunity. Class organization develops many, but de- 
partmental leadership is a still harder task. Here 
the superintendent acts not as the conspicuous leader 
but as a counselor. The young person who learns to 
lead the worship service of his department, to plan 
its recreational and service programs, or to perform 
other tasks of leadership will soon be ready to go 
into the larger activities of the church and assume 
responsibility there. 

Full details with reference to departmental organ- 
ization can be procured from your denominational 
headquarters. If your school does not have separate 
departmental sesssions, they should be inaugurated 
at once. The leaflets will also tell how to have de- 
partmental sessions in a small school by making 
use of curtains. 


Assignment for Lesson VIII 


Ask each student to do the work assigned at the 
beginning of Chapter VIII in the textbook. 
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Ask individual students to be prepared to answer 
the following questions: 

What features of the sessions of your Sunday 
school seem to you to be most successful, and to 
what do you attribute their success? 

How much of Sunday-school failure is due to lack 
of preparedness on the part of the officers and teach- 
ers? to faults of personality in the leaders? to the 
thoughtlessness of the children? 

How can we make more effective our observance of 
special days? 


LESSON VIII 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN SESSION 


Scripture.——Luke 4. 16-22. 

Aim.—To lead the students to understand the es- 
sential features of the sessions of a well-conducted 
school and to determine to inaugurate or maintain 
these in their own school. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The importance of preparation for the session. 

A. Careful planning necessary. 

B. Time of session to be determined by local 
conditions. 

C. Items requiring preparation. 

1. Physical conditions. 
2. The attitude of the people. 
3. Program details. 

II. The character of the program. 

A. Separate departmental programs wher- 
ever possible. 

B. If complete separation of departments is 
impossible, provision for departmental 
programs following the common program. 

‘C. The time schedule. 

D. Unified and progressive programs. 

III. Conducting the program. 

A. Orderly participation of all must be ob- 
tained. 

B. Helpful suggestions. 
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IV. Special days in the Sunday school. 
A. Their character. 
B. Hints for their observance. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact—“Why did you select the par- 
ticular hymn used for your opening song this morn- 
ing?” asked the writer of a pastor while conducting 
a conference of officers and teachers. It happened 
that the pastor had presided in the absence of the 
superintendent that morning. 

“TI do not know,” was the answer. 

“Well, you ought to have known; otherwise, you 
might have lost five minutes. You might have had 
one of several purposes in mind for that opening 
selection of music.” 

“Why did you read the lesson responsively this 
morning?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Well, you should have known, because it is a fact 
that each of the classes that could do so read it a 
second time as soon as it went to its classroom.” 

The questions were not embarrassing, because the 
conference was being conducted in the best of spirit, 
the writer having been invited for the specific pur- 
pose of offering criticisms and suggestions. 

The pastor pleaded that his reason for not having 
a carefully planned program was because his super- 
intendent had failed to return from his vacation, 
and his assistant superintendent was sick, so that 
he had been given no time to prepare. It was true, 
but he probably knew deep in his heart what every 
reader knows—namely, that it is far too common for 
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hymns to be selected by accident at the last minute, 
and for other features of the service to be kept up 
just because they have been used in the past, and no 
one has questioned their right to remain in the 
service. 

Further development.—The hit-and-miss method 
of conducting-so many services of worship in the 
Sunday school is responsible for a large measure of 
our failure to get the most out of this opportunity. 
The man who stops to think knows that there is no 
good reason for reading a lesson responsively unless 
it is a special lesson, such as the Christmas story. 
That feature has never interested the pupils and us- 
ually has been a clear case of killing time. Careful 
thought as to what a Sunday-school service of wor- 
ship is supposed to accomplish will usually lead 
to a desire for separate departmental services. The 
opening service is primarily for training in wor- 
ship, and six-year-old children do not have the same 
thoughts about God which a sixty-year-old adult has. 
If the thoughts are different, it is certain that the 
language must be different. 

Where the building does not permit singing by de- 
partments, an opening song or two and a prayer may 
be conducted in common, and then separate services 
may be conducted behind curtains or screens. How- 
ever, the purpose of this lesson is not to emphasize 
the importance of graded worship and departmental 
organization. Those matters are covered in Lessons 
V and VII. Assume assent to those plans after 
calling attention to them and pass on to the more 
general features of a school in session. 

The time for the session must be determined by 
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local conditions, but the movement of sentiment 
where there is a tendency to change is practically all 
in favor of the morning period before the public wor- 
ship. An hour and a quarter should be insisted 
upon, though a full hour is more than most schools 
meeting after the public worship can get regularly. 

Emphasize the importance of advance prepara- 
tion for the session. Where the time is so short, all 
that can possibly be done in advance should be done, 
so that there will be no wasted minutes during the 
session. What a contrast between the good schools, 
where teachers are present ten or fifteen minutes 
before opening in order to have their materials ready, 
and the poor schools, where they arrive just as the 
school is beginning or, in too many cases, ten and 
more minutes late! What would you think of a 
public-school teacher who arrived just-as the last 
bell rang? If she formed such a habit she would 
be discharged immediately. 

The textbook gives many suggestions concerning 
the details of program making. These should stimu- 
late the students to a very profitable discussion. 
Before taking up details, however, you cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of the general spirit of 
the school and the atmosphere in which it does its 
work. This is really a reflection of the reverence, the 
devotion, and the personality of the superintendent 
together with his helpers. If the workers are ner- 
vous, impatient (usually because unprepared), and 
anxious for the whole period to be over as soon as 
possible, these qualities will be reflected in nervous, 
noisy, unhappy children. If, on the other hand, the 
superintendent is happy, counting this work for the 
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young and old a high privilege; if he has prepared 
for the Sunday so that he knows just about what is 
going on throughout the school and has confidence 
in his ability to guide the work of the hour success- 
fully, there will be few difficulties of discipline. Like- 
wise, such a superintendent will soon have around 
him a staff of helpers who reflect his spirit. 

Opinions will differ as to whether “the few mo- 
ments for informational and inspirational items re- 
lating to the department” should come before the 
worship period or as a part of the worship period. 
One who is carefully planning his program will 
have little difficulty using it in either place. Infor- 
mational items thoughtfully presented in the service 
of public worship do not mar the service unless they 
take up too much time. Many departments find that 
brief announcements of committees near the end of 
the period of worship add rather than detract from 
the interest of the service. Business details, how- 
ever, should not be considered for action at this time. 
These matters belong to a business meeting. 

A closing session either for the whole school or 
for departments above the Junior is rapidly being 
abandoned because of the time lost when the classes 
are assembling. A very slight lengthening of the 
opening session and a material lengthening of the 
class period will mean more for the school than this 
closing period. 

“Why use bells for signaling?” would be a good 
question for discussion. The vicious pleasure many 
superintendents or assistants take in jangling a bell 
is as real as it is difficult to understand. Where the 
building is large, with rooms shut off by soundproof 
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walls, gongs have a place; but in most Sunday 
schools a chord on the piano will win the attention 
desired without setting the nerves of pupils and 
teachers on edge. 

Enough has been said in previous lessons to make 
it clear that the unity of the school is not dependent 
on all the pupils studying the same lesson nor on all 
of the pupils hearing the same speaker. in a general 
assembly. Popular teachers developed so that they 
do teamwork, successful socials, worth-while service 
activities, cooperation between.home and school, a 
common goal in study and achievement—these are 
all more important for the promotion of unity than 
the other items, which were once so strongly empha- 
sized. 

Nevertheless, there are special occasions when 
some truths can be impressed in a common service 
or by means of a common theme where the services 
are separate. These are treated by the textbook as 
“Special Days.” Many schools have a standing com- 
mittee on “special days.” It takes entire charge of 
the preparation for the services on these days if the 
school is small; it correlates the work of the several 
departments if the school is large. Practical sug- 
gestions for the observance of these days can be ob- 
tained from your denominational Sunday-school 
headquarters and from numerous publishers. In 
this lesson you can discuss only the significance of 
these days and how, in general, their observance can 
be made more helpful. You might ask: “Did we 
make the most of our Christmas and Easter oppor- 
tunities last year? What steps can be taken to 
assure a more helpful service on these great days?” 
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The same questions should be asked with reference 
to Rally Day and Decision Day, keeping in mind, 
however, that Decision Day differs from others in 
that it is largely a summing up of effort that has 
been expended throughout the year. The pupils are 
to be won for Christ throughout the year, and Deci- 
sion Day brings the work to a climax in a service of 
decision and consecration. 

Reaction of the students—The “Constructive 
Work” assigned at the close of this chapter will af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for the students to 
apply what they have learned in this lesson. 


Assignment for Lesson IX 


Ask each member of the class to do the work as- 
signed in the questions at the beginning of Chapter 
IX and also the “Constructive Work.” 

Ask one member to be prepared to recite on “the 
best Sunday school, from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, which I have ever seen.” 

_Ask another member to draw up a model scheme 
of organization for your own school and to be pre- 
pared to defend it. 


LESSON IX 
SUPERVISING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Scripture——1 Cor. 12. 12-31. 

Aim.—To lead the students to discover the most 
essential features of Sunday-school supervision and 
to determine to see that they are used in their own 
Sunday schools. 

Lesson Outline 


I. The work of a supervisor. 

A. To know just what results are sought in 
each part of the school for which he is 
responsible, and how they can be achieved. 

B. To help each worker to accomplish his 
part in getting those results. 

II. Supervising the educational process. 

A. The supervision of grading. 

B. The supervision of instruction. 

C. The supervision of worship. 

D. The supervision of service. 

E. The supervision of recreation. 

III. Further general supervision. 

A. Departmental officers. 

B. Records and reports: the secretary. . 
1. Records of actions and policies. 
2. Records of individual pupils. 
8. Class records. 
4. General recordy for testing condition 

of school. 
C. The treasurer. 
63 
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D. The librarian. 
E. The general superintendent. 
F. Councils of workers. 


Lesson Development 


Point of contact.—“My school is completely organ- 
ized now. We have all the departments, and I am a 
man without a job.” Thus spoke a superintendent 
to the visitor to whom he was showing his school. 
There was a very perceptible tinge of sadness in 
his tone. How would you have answered this man? 
Imagine a superintendent of a factory suggesting 
to his board of directors that he had nothing more 
to do because his factory was completely organized. 
They probably would say: “If that is how you feel 
about it, your resignation will be accepted imme- 
diately. We supposed that you were now ready to 
do your best work.” 

Ability to supervise is not every man’s talent. 
There are probably ten men who can do a particu- 
lar piece of work acceptably to one who can cause 
others to do the task. Too often one who steps into 
a position as supervisor thinks that he must either 
do all the work or do nothing. He never cultivated 
the art of helping others to work. Yet the Sunday 
school as well as every other institution must de- 
pend, for its success not only on competent workers 
but also on adequate supervision. Ask the students 
what officers in their Sunday school have supervis- 
ing positions and precisely what each is supposed 
to do. 

Further development—tt will be found exceed- 
ingly difficult to present this lesson in a one-hour 
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period. In a sense it is a review of all that has 
gone before. The purpose of this textbook is to pre- 
sent a course in how to supervise the Sunday school. 
Organizational features are determined for the pur- 
pose of getting particular tasks done effectively. In 
previous lessons we have studied in some detail these 
tasks; now the whole work of the local Sunday 
school is before us. What officers are necessary to 
see that the many particular tasks are performed? 
Some become confused because textbooks indicate 
the need for many officers. They feel that such books 
ignore the little schools, which could not possibly 
have an officer for each task. 

As a matter of fact, however, such a detailed pre- 
sentation of tasks should prove most helpful to the 
worker in a small school. The tasks to be performed 
in order to help a country boy to live as a disciple 
of Christ are essentially the same as are necessary 
to help the city lad. Only, in the latter case we 
may have a separate officer for each task; in the 
former, one officer must perform several tasks. All 
the work indicated as desirable in this chapter needs 
to be done in the country as well as in the city, 
but each piece of work will not require a separate 
officer. 

The supervision of grading is rightly mentioned 
first, because grading is the first step toward success 
in education. This should be done by a special officer 
who may be known as “enrollment secretary,” a “su- 
pervisor of classification,” or by some other title. 
This officer should not only *be responsible for the 
grading of the members but for recruiting new mem- 
bers and new business for the school. 
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The supervisor of instruction has one of the most 
vital responsibilities in the school. To see that an 
adequate teaching staff is enlisted and that it im- 
proves its workmanship constantly; to see that only 
the best lesson materials are used, and under the 
most favorable circumstances; to plan not only for 
the training of present teachers but also for the 
training of prospective teachers, are tasks calling 
for the best educational talent plus tact and unfail- 
ing perseverance. This supervisor should be the 
first assistant superintendent. 

The second assistant superintendent may well be 
the officer popularly called the missionary superin- 
tendent, to whom is intrusted responsibility not only 
for promoting missionary but all the service activi- 
ties of the school.- 

The writer would suggest a third assistant super- 
intendent, who is a supervisor of worship and evan- 
gelism. While the task of creating worship pro- 
grams falls largely upon the departmental superin- 
tendents, most of these superintendents need sugges- 
tions as to the best means of improving their wor- 
ship services. A considerable amount of literature 
is being created on the subject, and this supervisor 
should keep thoroughly up to date in the matter so 
as to help the others. In a similar way, while the 
winning of pupils to Christ is primarily the task of 
the teacher, aided by the departmental superinten- 
dent, one who is following closely all that is written 
of plans and suggestions can render an exceedingly 
helpful service to the other workers. This super- 
visor should present a program that guarantees that 

severy boy and girl will have the call of Christ for 
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discipleship presented under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Whether this officer is the second or 
third assistant superintendent is immaterial. All 
supervisors should have equal responsibility, report- 
ing directly to the general superintendent. 

If the school is large enough, a specialist in recrea- 
tion, called a supervisor of recreation, should be se- 
lected. Such a director may not be technically 
trained for his work, but by reading the latest books, 
articles, and leaflets on recreation he can make him- 
self one of the most useful officers in the entire school 
—a veritable gold mine of ideas and plans for those 
who cannot think of any ways to guide their pupils 
in play. 

The departmental officers need only to be men- 
tioned in review at this time. The departmental 
superintendents also should be directly under the 
general superintendent and on an equality with the 
supervisors. Each has his work to do, and no one 
is under the jurisdiction of any other except the 
general superintendent, who is responsible to the 
Sunday-school board. 

The textbook has an excellent treatment of rec- 


ae 


ords and reports. Too many people insist that they - 


“do not want to work for reports, but for the glory 
of God.” However well meaning they may be, it is 
clear that they object chiefly to being pinned down 
for definite results. General information never 
brought success to a business house and it will do 
no more for a Sunday school. Accurate specific in- 
formation is the only kind of data to work on, and 
it can be gotten if officers and teachers will take the 
necessary pains. Leaflets offering suggestions will 
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be sent free by your denominational Sunday-school 
headquarters. Books on the subject and sample 
forms may be procured from publishers. An ade- 
quate secretarial staff would consist of the general 
secretary, the enrollment secretary, the absentee sec- 
retary, and a secretary for each department. 

A treasurer’s staff will consist of the general treas- 
urer, with,assistants and a treasurer for each de- 
partment. The treasurer should not only plan to re- 
ceive money but also plan to bring about increased 
giving. In cooperation with the supervisor of mis- 
sions and service he should develop plans for educa- 
tion in giving, the weekly duplex-envelope system 
being an excellent system to introduce. 

The librarian’s opportunity is set forth clearly in 
the textbook. In addition to guiding the reading of 
members of the school, the building up and circulat- 
ing of a workers’ reference library is one of his most 
important tasks. 

By the time the class has reached the close of this 
lesson, it will be clear that the general superintend- 
ent has a man’s job if he is to oversee all the work 
that has been indicated in this lesson. There is no 
office in the local church outside the pastorate which 
offers so large an opportunity for service, and the 
ablest man in the church should be drafted and 
trained for this task. Somewhere the writer has 
read that fearlessness is a characteristic of all great 
executives. Is there any truth in such a statement 
applied to Sunday-school superintendents? Knowl- 
edge, devotion, tact, and fearlessness would make a 
strong combination of talents. Has your school a 
Superintendent who possesses these? 
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The importance of the workers’ conference, or 
council, should be emphasized. The best schools have 
a training night once a week for all officers and 
teachers, the Sunday-school cabinet finding an oppor- 
tunity on this night to have an additional, separate 
meeting. Any superintendent who can bring to- 
gether once a week a considerable number of his 
workers to talk over their problems and to train for 
_ better service is certain of success. 

How much of this program of supervision should 
you adopt in your own school? 


Assignment for Lesson X 


Ask two students to assume the rdéle of rival archi- 
tects, presenting to the class floor plans that they 
recommend to your church. The drawings need not 
be elaborate, but should show the allotment of space 
for Sunday-school departments and other features of 
the work of your church. 

Each student should be prepared to recite on “the 
best church building, for Sunday-school purposes, 
which I have ever seen.” 

Ask a student to read Sunday-School Buildings 
and Their Equipment, Evans, and to report the prin- 
cipal points made by the author. 

Ask a student to read leaflets and to report what 
kind of Sunday-school building he believes the Sun- 
day-school headquarters of your denomination would 
recommend for you. 3 

Each student should be prepared to discuss “What 
are our principal needs.in equipment, and how many 
of these could be supplied immediately ?” 
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having fewer than 150 attendance 





Supervisor of instruction and evangelism 


Supervisor of missions, service, and recreation 


J Departmental superintendents (may also be teachers) 


Beginners’ Primary Junior Intermediate. | |Young People's- 
Senior Adult 


Secretarial staff 


General secretary Enrollment-absentee secretary 
(to Include supervision of grading) 


Treasurer 


Librarian 


Other officers as needed 


LESSON X 


THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Scripture.—Psalm 122. 

Aim.—To lead the students to discover what fea- 
tures of physical equipment are necessary for a good 
Sunday school and to determine to have such in 
their own school. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The importance of physical equipment. 
II. The building. 
A. The general character of the building. 
1. Should be simple and substantial in 
material and construction. 
2. Should suggest religion. 
3. Should be planned for educational 
work. 
B. The arrangement of the building. 
1. It should provide for the threefold 
function of the school. 
(a) Worship. 
(6) Instruction. 
(c) Service (including recreation). 
2. Large departmental rooms with sound- 
proof walls are more important than 
classrooms. 
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- 8. As many classrooms as possible are 
desirable after the departmental 
rooms have been provided. 

C. Two suggested floor plans. — 
III. The equipment of the building. 
A. Decorations. 
B. Furnishings. 
C. Educational material. 
IV. Making the most out of what we have. 


Lesson Development 


The point of contact.—Have any of you ever seen 
what impressed you as an ideal building for Sunday- 
school use? Where is the best building you have 
ever seen? How do you account for the failure of 
so many churches, even those recently erected, to 
provide a modern Sunday-school plant? The last 
question leads to one of two answers: Hither the 
building committees did not know what a modern 
Sunday school needs, or they did not care. The ques- 
tion of finance was not the determinative factor, be- 
cause the same amount of money could have been 
used far more wisely if the committees had cared to 
investigate the matter and to act upon their new 
information. Probably there is no place in the 
church building where so much money has been 
wasted as in the so-called “Sunday-school room.” 

Further development.—As a matter of fact, no 
part of the building is so large a factor in the prop- 
agation of the Christian faith as the rooms where 
the young are taught the fundamental precepts of 
this faith. In times past there may have been an 
excuse for ignorance as to the needs in educational 
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equipment, but that time has passed. Practically 
every denominational Sunday-school headquarters 
will give free of charge information concerning suit- 
able types of buildings and their necessary equip- 
ment. The students may be tempted to ask, “What 
is the use of considering ideal equipment when we 
do not stand the slightest chance of ever having 
such?” The answer is that there is every advan- 
tage in studying what constitutes an ideal Sunday 
school and an ideal Sunday-school building. If our 
workers will once come to realize what features are 
really best, they will be surprised to find out how 
many of the best features can be introduced even 
under handicaps. 

Ask the students to describe the best Sunday- 
school buildings that they have seen. Then take up 
the discussion of ideal features as presented in the 
textbook. After the students have decided what they 
would like to have, ask this question: “How nearly 
can our church come to possessing these features ?” 
Plan the lesson so that the class will go away de- 
termined to work for a new building. If the realiza- 
tion of such a purpose must be deferred, discuss 
how the present building may be modified and better 
adapted to meet the needs of the Sunday school. 

Some classes would find it interesting if the group 
should transform itself in imagination from a class 
to a building committee, having two members as- 
sume the role of rival architects presenting their 
plans for adoption. 

The discussion of the importance of physical 
equipment and the general character of the building 
should not take much time. These items are impor- 
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tant, but the remaining items are more difficult. 
There are two great questions on which members of 
the committee will usually differ. One is: “Shall the 
Sunday-school rooms be planned primarily for edu- 
cation in its threefold aspect of worship, instruc- 
tion, and expressional activity, or shall they be 
planned primarily to extend the auditorium space 
for the congregation?” Considering the fact that 
this auditorium space does not need extension more 
than a few times each year, it is difficult to see why 
committees are willing to make the Sunday-school 
plan inadequate because of it; but such is usually 
the case. The second question is: “Shall the Sunday- 
school rooms be large enough for separate depart- 
mental sessions, or shall there be a second audi- 
torium with many ‘cubby-hole’ classrooms opening 
into this auditorium?” The argument is all on one 
side if the needs of the children are to determine 
the character of the building. 

The Akron plan, once so popular, is no longer suit- 
able for modern Sunday-school work, although some 
churches built on this general plan have been re- 
modeled so as to afford fairly good facilities for 
graded schools. One of the best Sunday schools in 
America is housed in such a building and was well 
housed until the attendance passed the one-thousand 
mark. The reason for the excellence of this Sunday 
school’s building is because, in addition to the Akron- 
plan rooms, several other large rooms were added. 
To-day the school meets in eight separate depart- 
ments. The Primary- and Junior-Department rooms 
accommodate, without crowding, more than a hundred 
pupils each. The main Sunday-school room, with the 
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aid of partitions, accommodates four more depart- 
ments, and the Adult Department assembles in the 
auditorium. While this school can now accommo- 
date a thousand at one time, it must have an addi- 
tional building to take care of the numbers who want 
to come. Either a new building in addition to the 
present one or the making of two complete floors 
out of the main Sunday-school room is absolutely 
necessary to-day; and the latter would be only a tem- 
porary expedient. Such is the situation at First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Decatur, Illinois. The 
people of this church built more wisely years ago 
than most churches are building to-day, but they 
need more room for their departmental sessions. 

Smaller schools with commendable buildings are 
the Community Church, Winnetka, Illinois; Oak 
Lawn Methodist Church, South, Dallas, Texas; and 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin. 

Many helpful details are given in the textbook, and 
more may be obtained from leaflets. Adequate 
equipment is not so much a matter of money as it is 
of interest and intelligence. Not long ago the writer 
visited a strong church to help plan for better Sun- 
day-school work. He found the room for little chil- 
dren on the ground floor at the back. The location 
was satisfactory, but what an atmosphere for little 
children! The walls and ceiling had been without 
fresh decorations for years. In one corner were 
the quilting frames of the Ladies’ Aid Society; in 
another corner, the kitchen stove—without even a 
screen around it. No decorations suitable for chil- 
dren were on the walls, but in the center of the main 
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wall was a large picture, many years old, of the 
Fiske Jubilee Singers. 

When speaking to the official board the writer 
said: “I wish I could pay a visit to your homes. I 
would like to look into the nurseries and see if you 
make the same kind of provision for your little chil- 
dren at home that you make for them when they 
come to church.” 

A member replied quickly, “We have been intend- 
ing to improve that room for years.” 

The teacher will need no further suggestions than 
those in the textbook to develop a very interesting 
discussion on “making the most of what we have.” 
A committee of the class should be appointed to 
make a careful study of the whole situation with 
respect to building and equipment and report its 
recommendations to the class at the next session, 
or, perhaps better, report to the next meeting of the 
Sunday-school board or Quarterly Conference. 


Assignment for Lesson XI 


Ask each student to do the work assigned at the 
beginning of Chapter XI and the “Constructive 
Work.” 

Assign to individual students one of the follow- 
ing topics: 

Suggestions for giving publicity to the work of 
our school. 

How an enrollment secretary should plan to re- 
cruit new members. ’ 

The most successful Cradle Roll I have known or 
read about. 
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The most successful Home Department I have 
known or read about. 

How to conduct a parent-teacher association in 
connection with our school. 

Why week-day schools of religion should be con- 
ducted in our community. 

If in doubt on any of the foregoing topics write 
to your denominational headquarters for leaflets or 
advice. 


LESSON XI 
THE EXTENSION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Scripture.—Matt. 28. 

Aim.—To lead the students to discover the most 
successful methods of extending the influence of the 
Sunday school and to determine to adopt these 
methods. 

Lesson Outline 


I. Recruiting the Sunday school. 
- A. The need of having something worth ex- 
tending. 
B. Five aids to the extension of the Sunday 
school. 
II. Extension activities. 
A. The Sunday school and the babies. 
B. The Home Department. 
C. Extension classes for special groups. 
D. Training parents and other Christian 
workers. 
III. Week-day instruction in religion. 
A. Types of week-day instruction. 
B. How to introduce week-day instruction. 
IV. The Sunday school and community service. 


Development of the Lesson 
Point of contact—“For several years, under my 
leadership,” said a superintendent, “our school went 
around in a circle, just about holding its own, but 
79 
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making no strides forward. I felt that we were handi- 
capped by our building and promised myself that as 
soon as we secured more adequate quarters we would 
develop our school. In time the new church building 
was erected, and we started in to boom our school. 
At the end of the next year, when I took stock of 
our situation, I saw that we were really no stronger 
than before. We had taken in some new members, 
but we had lost about as many as we had won. I 
saw that there was no future for us until we de- 
veloped a corps of teachers who could hold the mem- 
bers who were recruited. So we started a teacher- 
training class at the Sunday-school hour. At the 
end of the next year, while no miraculous changes 
had happened, the school was so much better off for 
teaching talent that we faced the future with new 
confidence, and the school has been growing ever 
since.” 

The old adage “A pleased customer is the best 
advertiser” is just as true in Sunday-school work as 
it is in business. The public will not be long de- 
ceived. If a Sunday school becomes a really effec- 
tive educational institution, new members will seek 
it out and, once they enroll, will go out and seek 
others. If, however, the teachers do not win the con- 
fidence of the pupils through faithful attendance and 
efficient work, no device, such as a contest or a Sun- 
school orchestra, or any other feature, will long com- 
mand a large following. The institution must be 
worth extending before success is certain. 

Further development—Has your school an en- 
rollment secretary to seek new pupils and an ab- 
sentee secretary to oversee the following up of ab- 
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sentees? Beyond a doubt such offices call for hard, 
faithful work, but they are the application of simple 
business principles to the King’s business. Every 
item of the five aids to the extension of Sunday- 
school influence mentioned in the textbook should be 





discussed and approved for action by your own 
school. e need for publicity, setting forth thd 


national as well as the church’s need for religiou 

education and the ability of your Sunday school t 

meet this need, should be presented to your commun- 
ity in the secular press, in sermons, on bulletin 
boards, and in a variety of other ways. People act 
to-day in favor of causes that compel their atten- 
tion. 

Ask some member of the class to report on the 
methods of the most successful Cradle-Roll super- 
intendent whom she knows or has read about, bring- 
ing out how many of these methods can be used in 
your own Sunday school. A baby is always the cen- 
ter of interest in a home, and many parents who 
may be indifferent to the church’s concern over them- 
selves will respond eagerly to any interest shown in 
their baby. The little child of three and older 
should be brought to the Sunday school, but for 
younger children the greatest service the Sunday 
school can render is through their parents. 

A similar report should be made by another mem- 
ber of the class upon the Home Department and its 
possibilities for your school. The Home-Department 
superintendent and visitors should not confine their 
attention to adult “shut-ins,” but should see that 
work is done to bring the benefits of the school to 
people of all ages. In communities where it is im- 
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possible for them to come to a Sunday-school ses- 
sion plans for week-day groups should be promoted. 
The Home-Department superintendent should have 
workers representing each department of the Sun- 
day school, so that adults reached by the extension 
movement will be identified with the Adult Depart- 
ment and share the benefits of the social and other 
features of the adult program. The same applies to 
members belonging to other departments. 

Parent-teacher associations are just in their be- 
ginnings in the Sunday-school world, and their de 
velopment is following closely the lines of parent- 
teacher associations in the public schools. Each de- 
partment below the young people’s group should 
plan for regular meetings of the parents of the pu- 
pils and of the teachers for study and consultation. 
Occasional social gatherings of pupils, parents, and 
teachers will be helpful. An invitation to a Cradle- 
Roll party came into the writer’s home not more 
than ten days ago. It would have been accepted if 
the Cradle-Roll member. had not been quarantined 
at the time. 

Only the careful students of modern problems ap- 
preciate how much the training of parents means to 
the future of the race. One of the outstanding les- 
sons in the world war was the tremendous hold that 
the average American home had upon the soldier and 
the power of his home training to hold him true to 
high ideals. As civilization grows more complex, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain this 
home training; but there is no substitute for it, and 
the church must bend its energies as never before to 
help parents come up to their opportunity. 
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Week-day instruction in religion is in the stage of 
beginnings in most Protestant churches, but its de- 
velopment is inevitable and necessary. We do well 
to improve our methods for using one hour a week on 
Sunday, and much remains to be accomplished in 
this field. But one hour well used is not enough to 
present the most vital interest in a child’s life. In- 
struction in religion by the public schools is im- 
possible because of our insistence upon the separa- 
tion of church and state. Notwithstanding, the state 
can cooperate with the church by making a time 
schedule which will permit the boy and girl to have 
as favorable a time for studying religion as they have 
for studying arithmetic and grammar. 

This is being done in Gary, Indiana; Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio; and an increasing number of communi- 
ties. The question as to what time arrangement to 
make is not so difficult as other questions. Any ar- 
rangement that gives each boy and girl two hours a 
week when they are unfatigued will be satisfactory. 
The more difficult questions are: “Who will teach?” 
and “What shall be studied ?” 

The present union program of study in Gary is 
the best the writer knows. It can, with proper adap- 
tations, be used in any community. At first each 
church attempted to teach its own pupils, but for 
several years there has been a united movement of 
five of the leading Protestant denominations. There 
are a board of management, a common teaching staff 
(directed by a principal), and a common curricu- 
lum. The faculty is so distributed that there is a 
school of religion adjacent to each public-school 
building from which pupils are drawn. The curri- 
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culum is a new curriculum, planned especially for 
week-day schools, and presents the material that the 
denominations believe should be the possession of 
all Christians. Points of particular denominational 
emphasis are left for Sunday treatment. Two pub- 
lic-school grades are put into one class, as Grades 
1 and 2 in “Group 1”; Grades 3 and 4 in “Group 2”; 
Grades 5 and 6 in “Group 3”; Grades 7 and 8 in 
“Group 4”; high school in “Group 5.” At the time 
of writing more than three thousand pupils are re- 
ceiving this regular instruction in religion two hours 
a week in addition to the Sunday hour. 

Sufficient hints covering the Sunday school and 
community service are given in the textbook to as- 
sure a good discussion.. The entire lesson should 
make clear to the members of the class that the Sun- 
day-school movement is just beginning to measure 
up to its responsibility, and that they should de- 
termine to make their own school serve the largest 
possible number of people in the best possible ways. 


Assignment for Lesson XII 


Ask each member to be prepared to recite on the 
“Constructive Work” assigned at the conclusion of 
Chapter XII and also upon the questions at the be- 
ginnihg of the chapter in the textbook. 

Assign to individuals the following topics: 

What a director of religious education could do 
for our church. 

How does the product of our Sunday school meas- 
ure up to the standards set by our denomination? 
(See leaflets. ) 
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’ 
Additional Reading for Lesson XI 


Religious Education and American Democracy, 
Athearn, Chapter II. 

The Gary Plan of Church Schools (pamphlet), 
Squires. 

The Week-Day Church Schools of Gary (pamph- 
let), Brown. 


wh! | 
LESSON XII 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH 


Scripture—John 10. 1-10. 

Aim.—To lead the students to discover how their 
local church may realize the best results in religious 
education and to determine to devote themselves un- 
reservedly to this task. 


Lesson Outline 


I. The responsibility of the church for the Sunday 
school. 
A. The Sunday school is the school of the 
church. 
B. The church should provide the building, 
equipment, finances, and workers. 
C. The church should give special recognition 
to the teachers and officers of the school. 
II. The Sunday school and other church organiza- 
tions. 
A. Serious overlapping. 
B. Steps toward a unified educational pro- 
gram. 
.C. The church committee on education. 
III. The Sunday school serving the church. 
A. School life and church life. 
B. The challenge to life service. 
C. Testing the product of the school. 
IV. The challenge of the school as a field for service. 
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Lesson Development 


Point of contact.—Is a Sunday school essential 
to the success of a local church? If you were to abol- 
ish your Sunday school, what would you substitute 
in its place? There are some mysteries in everyday 
affairs quite as insoluble as those in the realm of 
theology. One of these is, Why, in the face of a uni- 
versal love for childhood, will the average parent 
read more books and periodicals on how to improve 
his potatoes and hogs than on how to raise his chil- 
dren? Why did a great humanitarian government 
like that of the United States establish departments 
of agriculture, labor, and commerce before it cre- 
ated a department of education? No one can an- 
swer unless he says: “Because everyone thinks that - 
he knows how to raise children and is convinced of 
his ignorance in business, industry, and agricul- 
ture.” Such a statement is too remote from the facts 
to be an explanation. In the same way no one can 
explain why the average church will spend more 
money a year on its music than on its school. Have 
someone report what your church is expending on 
its Sunday school compared with its expenditures 
for janitor, music, benevolences, and current ex- 
penses. Have him also report how much the church 
is spending per capita for the religious education 
of its children through the Sunday school. 

Further development.—There are some who say 
that the church is awake to the importance of re- 
ligious education. If so, how do they account for 
the poor quality of work done in so many Sunday 
schools last Sunday? The church has always be- 
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lieved in religious education but has never practiced 
the belief adequately unless in the apostolic age and 
immediately following. The class could well af- 
ford to dwell upon the importance of the Sunday 
school to the church, discussing the suggestions pre- 
sented in the textbook. A publicity committee, 
whose business it would be to keep your school be- 
fore the congregation and the general public, would 
be a valuable asset. 

The problem of the relation of the Sunday school 
to other church organizations is a difficult one, and 
the textbook goes about as far as a Sunday-school 
worker can go without seeming to be hostile to other 
organizations. Time was when instruction and ex- 
pressional activity were considered two separate 
spheres of action. There are Oriental schools that 
hold this same educational theory to-day, but it can- 
not be held in America. We learn even more by do- 
ing than by memorizing. It would seem as if the 
school of the church should be recognized as the one 
central educational agency and as if other organ- 
izations should build upon the foundations laid in 
this school, making their programs supplement in 
a harmonious way the work of the school. An in- 
creasing number of Epworth Leagues are meeting in 
two sections, keeping the age limits practically iden- 
tical with those of the Senior and Young People’s 
Departments of the Sunday school. The coordina- 
tion of the various agencies for missionary instruc- 
tion is still in its beginnings, but some plan of co- 
ordination is inevitable. 

Ask a member of the class to report on the topic, 
“What a director of religious education could do 
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for our church.” In January, 1920, there were re- 
ported to be 131 members of the Association of Di- 
rectors of Religious Education, a majority of whom 
are directors in local churches. There were doubt- 
less many others holding such positions who were 
not enrolled at the time, and the number of these 
workers is increasing constantly. Such a director 
will not relieve the general superintendent and his 
helpers from their duties, but he will plan and help to 
execute a better program than most churches could 
put on without him. 

The church committee on education is used more 
in the Baptist and other denominations than in the 
Methodist, where, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Sunday-school board, and in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, the pastor and the superintend- 
ent, subject to the Quarterly Conference, are the 
supreme authority on Sunday-school activities. The 
appointment of such a committee will be a step in 
the direction of coordination but it will not supplant 
the Sunday-school board in authority until the law 
of the denomination permits. Where a paid director 
of religious education has been engaged, a general 
church committee on education should be appointed 
from the best educational talent in the church. 

Thus far in this lesson the discussion has been on 
how the church can develop its school. The whole 
book has been a study of how the Sunday school can 
serve the church, but a final discussion upon this 
point should be added here. Since the days of Robert 
Raikes much of the Sunday school’s develop- 
ment has been due to organizations outside of the 
control of the churches. The members of these or: 
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ganizations have been church members, most of them, 
but the organizations themselves have been inde- 
pendent. Some denominations were slow to adopt 
the Sunday-school movement at all, while others, 
such as the Methodist, embraced it immediately. ° 
These historical facts account for a certain measure 
of aloofness between the Sunday school and the 
church which has not been infrequent. This aloof- 
ness, however, is largely a matter of past rather 
than current history. Practically everyone recog- 
nizes the Sunday school to-day as the church at 
school, the church functioning as a school of religion. 

Nevertheless, there is still reason for special care 
in developing church loyalty on the part of Sunday- 
school officers, teachers, and pupils. The absence of 
both teachers and pupils from the morning preach- 
ing service is often conspicuous. As a stimulant to 
church attendance the writer suggests that above the 
Primary Department a record be kept of the church 
attendance of its members, to be figured in a monthly 
or quarterly rating of the efficiency of each depart- 
ment. The following items might be taken as effi- 
ciency tests for the departments: 


Per Cent 

Average wattendance.. «5 ..ascs sels oe Cae Os eee cree 20 
Promptness of attendance...............cceccceee 20 
Church attendance... .\<:stc. ste ase cismieieurs «siete rereete 15 
T@ShOn “StU Uy ccc crete ese > aa) sale ela ereretorn a Chen ate orn toe 15 
Giving of money and time................cc0c00e 10 
Providing -recreawlome a: csva ccistereress atsloe sien Pees 10 
Home> cooperationsscr.c: «sre seiciere cere eieeerereet ee eines 10 

Moy te) Gee Rr SOND OPER Go er GS we 100 


In rating departments below the Junior one might 
eliminate lesson study and church attendance, mak- 
ing all the items rate as 20 per cent, 
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Church attendance, however, is only a small part 
of the service that the Sunday school should render 
to the church. If the Sunday school is the kind of 
institution described in the textbook it will contrib- 
ute to the other organizations a constant stream of 
trained workers. There is no reason why the Sunday 
school should not prepare its members for whatever 
service the church needs to have performed—except 
paid, professional service. What is necessary to 
accomplish this is to make the curriculum compre- 
hensive enough and to supply teachers who are com- 
petent in these subjects. This is possible in a small 
church as well as a large one; and the International 
Graded Lessons, followed by such courses as this in 
the “Training for Leadership” series, will furnish 
much of the necessary material. 

The Sunday school should also send into the 
larger world field a steady stream of those who have 
dedicated their lives for service as pastors, teachers, 
doctors in mission fields, and for whatever other 
work is needed. Vocational guidance has been too 
little featured in the past. An exceptional pastor 
or teacher has guided some members in their choice 
of a lifework, but such guidance should become a def- 
inite policy of the school. It should embrace all 
phases of lifework—professional Christian service, 
volunteer service, and, to some extent, the oppor- 
tunities in the business world. 

Ask some member of the class to test the product 
of your school by these standards and give his es- 
timate of the degree to which it is measuring up to’ 
its task. Write to your Sunday-school headquarters 
for leaflets on “A Standard Sunday School,” 
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Ask others to report on how they would put up to 
a group of friends the opportunities and challenge 
to work in the Sunday school. 

In conclusion ask the whole class these questions: 
“What have we learned from this course? What 
can we do to apply the lessons learned? Where shall 
we begin?” 
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